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HOW MUCH BLOOD IN MAN? 
BY J. J. M. ANGEAR, M. D., FT. MADISON, I0. 


One great object of the educator is to be able to make his pupils 
think, and thereby to acquire increased mental power. This may 
be accomplished by occasionally throwing before them novel ques- 
tions which are not found in their ordinary text books. The above 
question may be given for that purpose. 


Criminals in France are executed by cutting off their heads with 
the guillotine. Suppose that a criminal weighing 150 pounds is to be 
executed, and we have the privilege of performing the experiment. 
As soon as he is dead and ceased bleeding, we weigh the body and 
head and find them to be 135.95 pounds, instead of 150 pounds, 
what the body weighed before decapitation, which shows that 14.05 
pounds of blood has flowed out. How shall we determine the 
amount of blood still remaining in the body? We inject water 
into the arteries and catch all the bloody water that returns from 
the head and body by the veins, and continue to do so until the water . 
returns as clear as when injected. We now have all the blood out 
of the body, but a certain quantity of it is mixed with water and 
we must now determine how much blood is in the water, and in 
order to do so. we will first take, say 4 ounces, of the pure blood 
which flowed from the body,and by gentle heat we drive off all 
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moisture and weigh the dry residue, which will be about 8 ounces. 
We have 12 gallons of bloody water. Let us take one gallon and 
evaporate it to dryness and weigh the residue, which we suppose to 
be about 1.248 ounces. Here we have another question. If.8 ounces 
of dry residue represents 4 ounces of normal blood, how many 
ounces of normal blood will 1.248 ounces of dry residue represent ? 
8:1.248:24:2. 2=6.24 
If we have 6.24 ounces in 1 gallon, in 12 gallons we shall have 
74.88 ounces, or 4.68 pounds of blood, and if 14.05 pounds were 
lost, and 4.68 pounds saved in the water, there must have been 18.75 
pounds of blood in the criminal. What proportion is 18.75 pounds 
to 150 pounds. 
18.75 : 150321: (?). .(?)=8 
Therefore one-eighth of the weight of a man is equal to the weight 
of the blood. 


I have a cistern in such a shape that it is imposible for me to get 
its dimensions, and I wish to know how much water it contains 
without drawing it out. How can it be done? 

I will take, say four pounds of common salt and dissolve it in a 
part of the water, and throw the solution into the cistern. After 
waiting long enough to have the solution of salt diffuse itself 
completely, then draw off one gallon of the water and evaporate it, 
and weigh the amount of salt thus obtained. Suppose it to be 4 
grains. We have put 4 pounds or 28,000 grains of salt into the 
cistern. If there are 4 grains of salt in 1 gallon of water, there are 
as many gallons in the cistern as 4, the number of grains in 1 gal- 
lon, is contained times in 28,000, the number of grains in the cis- 
tern, which is 7,000 times; therefore there are 7,000 gallons of water 
in the cistern. 

By applying this principle we can determine the quantity of 
blood in a living animal. We inject sulphate of alumina into the 
veins of the animal instead of common salt, because it is not a nor- 
mal constituent of the blood, and is not injurious. Then draw off 
a certain quantity of blood and ascertain the quantity of alumina 
in it, and by proportion determine the quantity of blood in the 
animal. 


Here we have physiology, chemistry, and mathematics, combined 
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in a few practical questions, which, if handled adroitly, will be food 
for a hungry class. 

To make scholars hungry is the teacher’s art, and to feed them 
his highest ambition. 





THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING. 
REV. J. M. GREGORY, LL. D. 


If we analyze carefully a full and perfect art of teaching, we shall 
find that it involves seven distinct elements, or parties and parts : 
two actors, a teacher and a learner; two spiritual elements, the 
knowledge to be communicated and the medium of communica- 
tion; and three active processes, that of the teacher in teaching, 
that of the pupil in learning, and that of testing and rendering per- 
manent the work done. None of these elements can be subtracted 
and leave the work entire and complete; and no true account of 


the philosophy of teaching can be given which does not include 
them all. 


Each of these seven elements has its own great natural condition 
or law of action, and these, taken together, constitute the Seven 
Laws of Teaching. These laws are so simple and natural that they 
must suggest themselves almost spontaneously to anyone who will 


carefully note in turn the several parties and elements already 
named. Is it not evident that— 


1. A teacher must know thoroughly what he would teach. 

2. A learner must attend with interest to what he would learn. 

3. The medium must be language understood by both teacher 
and pupil in the same sense. 

4. The truth to be taught must be related to truth already known, 
as we can only reach the unknown through that which is known. 

5. The act of teaching is the act of arousing and guiding the 
self-activities of another mind so as to develop in it a certain 
thought or feeling. ; 

6. "The act of learning is the act of reproducing, fully and accu- 
rately in our own understanding, the ideas to be acquired. 


%. The test and confirmation of teaching are to be found in rep- 
etitions and reviews. 


These simple and fundamental principles may be better under- 
stood if stated as rules to be observed by the teacher, thus: 
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1. Know thoroughly and familiarly whatever you would teach. 


2. Gain and keep the attention of your pupils, and excite their 
interest in the subject. 


3. Use language which your pupils fully understand, and clearly 
explain every new word required. 


4. Begin with what is already known, and proceed to the unknown 
by % and natural steps. 
5. Ex 


cite the self-activities of the pupils, and lead them to dis- 
cover the truth for themselves. 
6. Require pupils to restate, fully and correctly, in their own 


language, and with their own proofs and illustrations, the truth 
taught them. 


7. Review, review, review, carefully, thoroughly, repeatedly, with 
fresh consideration and thought. 


These laws underlie and control all successful teaching. Noth- 
ing need be added to them; nothing can be safely taken away. No 
one who will thoroughly master and use them need fail as a teacher, 
provided he will also maintain the good order whieh is required to 
to give free and undisturbed action to these laws. 

They are of tniversal force and value. They cover all teaching 
of all subjects and in all grades, since they are the fundamental condi- 
tions on which ideas may be made to pass from one mind to another. 
They are as valid and necessary for the college professor as for the 
teacher of little children; for the teacher of Bible truth as for the 
instructor in arithmetic. In proportion as the truth to be commu- 
nicated is high and difficult in character, so ought these laws to be 
more carefully observed. 


Doubtless there are many successful teachers who never heard of 
these laws, and who do consciously follow them, just as there are 
people who walk safely without any knowledge of mechanics or 
gravitation, and talk intelligibly without knowing grammar. They 
have learned them from practice, and obey them from habit. It is 
sone the less true that their success comes from obeying law and 
not in spite of law. Some teachers are a “law unto themselves.” 
They catch by intuition the secret of success, and do by a sort of 
instinct what others do by reflection; but a careful observation of 
their methods would go to prove the truth and value of these prin- 
ciples. To those who are not thus teachers by nature, the knowl- 
edge of these laws is of inestimable advantage. 


The laws themselves will seem at the first simple facts, so obvious 
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as scarcely to need such formal statements, and so plain that no 
explanation can make clearer their meaning. But like all funda- 
mental truths, their simplicity is more apparent than real. Each 
one involves many subordinate principles and rules, and touches, 
when fully developed, the outermost limits of the whole science of 
teaching. Indeed, in a careful study of these seven laws we shall 
find every valuable prineiple of education, and every practical rule 
which can be of any value in the teacher’s work. 
“A teacher must know thoroughly what he would teach.” 

It seems self-evident that one cannot teach without knowledge, 
but it needs some reflection to show that this knowledge must 
be thorough and familiar. Knowledge has its degrees. It is of all 
grades, from the first dim and partial apprehension of a fact or 
truth, to the full and familiar understanding of such fact or truth 
in all its connection—its philosophy, its power, and its beauty. We 
may know a fact so as to recognize it when another tells it; we may 
know it so as to be able to recall it for ourselves; we may know it 
so as to describe it in a general way to a friend; or, finally, we may 


know it so fully and familiarly that we can clearly explain, prove, 
and illustrate it, as a truth whose importance we feel, and whose 
beauty or grandeur inspires us. It is this last form of knowl- 
edge which our law demands. Such knowledge is indispensable to 
him who will teach with the highest success. 


Philosophy—An inquiry into the philosophy of this law will 
make clearer its necessity and power. It is sufficiently evident that 
one cannot teach to another what he does not know himself, and 
the shallow thinker will easily conclude that this is all the law 
means. But there is a profounder philosophy in it than this. 

1. A truth which is only partially known never reveals its deeper 
connections, and its thousand beautiful analogies to other truths. 
It stands alone, dry and barren. The eye catches no fine resem- 
blances, and the understanding finds no fruitful relations linking 
it to the great body of truth. The imagination looks in vain for 
the rich and beautiful simile to transfigure a fact seen only in dim 
outline, or known only in shapeless and imperfect fragment. The 
power of illustration—that central power in the teacher’s art— 
comes only with clear and familiar knowledge. 

2. But our philosophy goes still deeper. ‘Truth must be clearly 
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understood before it can be vividly felt. It must be fully approved 
hy the intellect before it can be admitted to the familiar friend- 
ship of the heart. Only the profounder scholars in any science 
grow enthusiastic over its glories and grandeurs. It was Hugh 
Miller, the deep-read geologist, whose trained eye read, and whose 
eloquent pen recorded “The Testimony of the Rocks.” Kepler, the 
great astronomer, grew wild with delight as the mysteries of the 
stars unrolled before him. And few can tell with what an all-ab- 
sorbing interest Agassiz studied the stony remains of the old dead 
fishes. He must ever be a cold and lifeless teacher who only half 
knows the lessons he would teach. But he whose soul has caught 
tire from the great truths he carries, glows with a contagious enthu- 
siasm, and unconsciously infects his pupils with his own deep 
interest. “Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” said the 
half-kindled Agrippa as Paul told with irrepressible warmth the 
story so vivid in his remembrance, so fresh in his feeling. It is 
the very secret of eloquence both in the preacher and teacher—this 
earnest feeling of truths grandly and vividly conceived. 

3. And as knowledge thus thoroughly and familiarly known 
rouses into action all the powers of the teacher, and even lends 
them a higher inspiration and efficiency, so it also enables him to 
direct and use these puwers to the best advantage. Instead of the 
hurry and worry of one who has to glean from the text book, each 
moment, the answers needed, he is at home, on familiar ground, 
and can watch at ease the motions of his class, and direct with cer- 
tainty the current of their thoughts. He #s ready to interpret their 
first faint apprehendings of the truth, to remove obstacles from 
their path, and to aid and inspire their struggling search by the 
skillful hint which flashes a half-revealing light into the too thick 
darkness. 


4. Finally, ready and evident knowledge exhibited by the teacher 
awakens a needful confidence in the mind of the pupil. We follow 
with eager expectation and delight the guide who knows thoroughly 
the field we wish to explore, but drag without interest after one 
whom we suspect to be an ignorant pretender. Children always 
object to being taught by one whom they have found to’be igno- 
rant or unready in their lessons. Nor is thisall. Just as the great 
scholar creates interest in the science which clothes him with so 
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much renown—just as the learning of Tyndall awakens in us a 
longing to know more of those physical phemonena which he stud- 
ies with such zeal—so the ripe and radiant knowledge of the well- 
prepared teacher of the Bible will kindle in his class an attive 
desire to know something more of the book which so absorbs his 
study. 

Such is the philosophy of the thoroughly learned lesson; and 
such is the wide and generous meaning of this first great law of 
teaching. The law itself clearly and sharply defines the true and 
necessary attitude of the first of the two parties ever present in every 
act of teaching. It exhibits the teacher as standing over against 
his class, laden with knowledge, kindling with a genuine enthu- 
siasmm born of the truth, eager to instruct and ready to comprehend 
his little disciples, and to lead them into fields as familiar as they 
are delightful. It is the teacher’s one great natural law, and out 
of. this must grow all practical rules for ‘his preparation and his 
work. 

RviEs.—Among the rules which come from the law, the follow- 
ing are among the most important: 

1. Prepare each lesson by fresh study. Last year’s knowledge 


has necessarily faded somewhat.’ Only fresh conceptions warm 
and inspire us. 


2. Study the lesson till its truths and facts take shape in easy 


aud familiar language. 
thought is clear speech. 

3. Find in the lesson its analogies and likenesses. In these lie 
the illustrations by which it can be made to reveal itself clearly to 
others. 

4. Find the natural order and connection of the different facts 
and truths of the lesson. A jumbled mass of materials do not 
make a building, nor does a jumble of disjointed faets make up the 
divine doctrines. 

5. Seek for the relations of the lesson to other lessons already 
learned, and to the life and duty of the learners. The vital force 
of truth lies in its relations. It is the passage of the electric fire 
along the distant connected wires which makes the telegraphic 
apparatus important. 

6. Use freely all aids to gain the truth, but never pause until the 
truth gained has been thoroughly digested in your own mind, and 


its full meaning and importance have arisen upon you as @ vision 
seen by your own eyes. 


Violations —The violations of this first great law of teaching are 


The final proof and product of clear 
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too frequent and too familiar to need description. The very igno- 
rance of his pupils often encourages the teacher to neglect the 
preparation of his lesson. He thinks that at any rate he will know 
much more of the lesson than the children will, and counts perhaps 
that he will find enough to say about it, or that at worst his igno- 
rance and mistakes will pass unnoticed. 

Some go further even than this, and assume that it is the chik 
dren’s work, not theirs, to study the lesson; and that with the aid 
of the book in hand they shall be able to ascertain easily enough if 
the children have done their duty. Others look carelessly or has 
tily through the lesson, and conclude that although they have not 
mastered its meaning fully, they have at least gathered enough to 
occupy the hour; that any more knowledge would be useless for 
that occasion, and that they can, if needful, eke out the little they 
know with random talk or some story. Others still, lacking time 
or heart for the labor of preparation, carelessly dismiss all thought 
of teaching anything, and content themselves with such exercises 
as they can find to fill up the hour, hoping that as the school is 2 
good thing, at any rate, the children will get some good from their 
mere attendance. Thus a majority, perhaps, of teachers go to their 
work either wholly without the requisite knowledge, or only partly 
prepared, and the grand fruits we look for from this great army 
of workers seem long coming, if not beyond hope. Let this first 
great fundamental law be fully obeyed, or even as fully as the cif- 
cumstances of our teachers permit, and we should import into our 
schools an attractive power that would at once double their useful- 
ness, and give an irresistible charm to their exercises— National 
S. S. Teacher. 





ALL knowledge is individual. It must be your own, and not that 
of anybody else. Your having a firm memory will not suffice; you 
must assimilate as you digest food. We must find out facts for 
ourselves, and when we teach we must teach our pupils to find out 
for themselves. It is the bane of our schools to confound men 
with knowledge. By this system a whole class of powers are allowed 
to lie dormant. Encyclopedic knowledge is a fallacy; it is made 
up, and not in accordance with nature—AGassiz. 
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CRITICISM. 
BY W. K. LOOFBOURROW (NORMAL STUDENT). 


In considering the subject of criticism, the first thing that nat- 
rally presents itself to the mind is, What is criticism? It may 
be defined as the art of judging with propriety concerning any 
object or combination of objects; or the art of comparing an object 
with a standard and passing proper judgment. This standard may 
be nature in her rude state or in a cultivated state. To illustrate, 
take for instance a statue of Abraham Lincoln. You look at the 
statue and compare it with your standard, which is Lincoln, and 
pass judgment. You say: See here, this has a pug nose. That is 
not right; Lincoln’s nose is some other shape. It is not as tall as 
Lincoln. And so you proceed pointing out the differences. Again, 
you look at the drawing of a beautiful landscape. You observe 
the different features; you say it is not in proportion. Here is the 
pig-pen in front of the house; it should be out by the barn. And 
you go on comparing the different points of the picture with your 
standard and passing judgment. In reading a poem which has 
been thrown out to the world and is open to criticism, you com- 
pare it with your standard and criticise it according to rule—not 
arbitrary rules, but those deduced from a careful examination of 
those great productions which have been admired as beautiful in 
every age. You criticise its rythm, verse, style, figures, and senti- 
ment. 

Literary criticism in a general sense investigates the merits and 
demerits of style or diction to the received standard of excellence 
in every language, while in poetry and the arts it develops the prin- 
ciples of that more refined and exquisite sense of beauty which 
forms the ideal model of perfection in each. It is the duty of the 
critics of literature to employ those rules which have been deduced 
from the best writers and speakers as a standard, by a judicious 
comparison with which he may distinguish what is beautiful and 
what is faulty in every production. He must look at the sentiments 
expressed, and judge of their correetness and consistency. He must 
view the performance as a whole and see whether it clearly and 
properly embodies the idea intended to be conveyed. He must 
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examine whether there is sufficient variety in the style; must note 
its features and show if it is susceptible of improvement, and in 
what the improvement should consist. He must see whether the 
principles of syntax or rhetoric are violated, and finally must extend 
his scrutiny even to the individual words employed. 


The second thing that presents itself to the mind is the office of 
criticism, which seems to be of a twofold nature. First, to set up a 
standard or unity of thought or essential ideas. Second, to judge 
as to the exeeution. To illustrate the first office of criticism, a 
standard of anything is not arbitrary, but it has been gradually 
developed by criticism. The standard of literature—in fact, the 
standard of all the arts and sciences, are not now as they were a 
hundred years ago. The standard of a teacher was, if he could 
teach Readin’, Writin’, and Arithmetic, it was all that was required, 
but now he is required to possess a good normal education; and so 
it is with every thing. It has been this careful examination 
this profound, searching investigation, that has set up this high 
standard that we now possess. This standard may be nature, 
custom, or ideal. Another office of criticism is to judge as to the 
execution—whether or not the object comes up to the standard. An 
artist, for instance, draws an ideal horse—what he conceives to be a 
true horse. He does not draw any particular horse, but probably 
the head of one, the legs of another, the body of a third. His ideal 
is his standard. The second office of criticism is then to judge 
whether or not he has reached the standard in the execution of his 
work. 


The advantage of criticism is that it leads man to study, think, 
observe, and to stimulate others. In order that a person may be 
able to criticise in any of the arts or sciences, he must study and 
become acquainted with the subject. In order to criticise elocution 
you must be an elocutionist; to criticise oratory you must be an 
orator; to criticise poetry you must be a poet; and so it is with 
every branch of study. You must also do some profound thinking. 
You must think as God thinks, and be an observer in the truest 
sense of the word. One that possesses the ability or power to crit- 
icise in the fullest extent of the term, is indeed worthy of our ad- 
miration. To be a good critic is the hight of our ambition, and a 
higher accomplishment no one can obtain. When a man possesses 
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all the accomplishments of a true critic it is evident that he has a 
tendency to stimulate others and bring them to a higher standard 
in life. They look on him as an example of true manhood. 

Criticism is often abused and made ridiculous. The most exqui- 
site words and finest strokes of an author are those which often 
appear most exceptionable to a man deficient in learning. It is 
these who generally attack with the greatest violence, and by a 
little wit are capable of making a beauty as well as a blemish the sub- 
ject of derision. He who merely points out faults is ungenerous 
and unfair. 

In order to be a good critic of any subject you must have 
an extensive knowledge of that subject, as well as education 
and practice. Yet knowledge alone is not sufficient. The ability 
to discriminate and judge correctly is still more important, and 
this no knowledge, however great, can supply. To be acquainted 
with a rule and to apply it in difficult cases, are entirely different 
things. 

In order to be a good critic you should cultivate a right disposi- 
tion. Your criticism should be given in kindness. You should 
take interest in the subject or study, and in the person, and above 
all you should be truthful. You should draw a distinction between 
what is good and what is bad, giving full credit for the one and 
show how to correct the other. Your eriticism should not be con- 
fined to little faults and errors which no one, however careful, has 
been able entirely to avoid. A true critic will rather dwell on 
excellencies than on imperfections; will seek to discover the con- 
cealed beauties of a writer and communicate to the world such 
things as are worthy of their observation. This is indeed a more 
difficult task and involves a more delicate taste and profounder 
knowledge than indiscriminate fault finding. Dr. Dryden has 
justly remarked : 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow, 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 





EpUcaTIon is the placing of the growing human creature? in 
such circumstances of direction and restraint as shall make the 
most of him, or enable him to make the most of himself. 
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SUNFLOWERS. 


Everyone traveling in Nebraska at this season must notice the 
great profusion of sunflowers that seem to flourish in almost every 
situation. But only those who have paid special attention to these 
flowers are aware of the great number of the species. They are 
indigenous to the State. The opinion that prevails among many 
that they have been introduced by civilization is a mistake. Some 
of the species I found nine years ago growing as profusely as to-day, 
100 miles from the nearest settlements, and far away from the lines 
of Mormon travel. Even the Jerusalem artichoke, Helianthus tube- 
rosus, I found growing in great abundance on the head waters of 
the Logan River, as early as 1867. But here is a list of all that I 
have thus far found in the State: 


Helianthus petiolaris. 10. Helianthus grosse-serratus, 


vi enticularis, 11. . strummosus, 
oe 


it% 


1. 

2 

3 atrorubens, , - dinaricatus. 

4, orygallis. a _ hirsutus. 

5. 44 rigidus. x 6 tracheliifolius, 
6. 

7 

8 

9 


ss occidentallis, ’ doronicoides. 
cc 


“ 
ai 


mollis. ; tuberosus, 
mierocephalus, > Annus, 
giganteus. 

Some of these species shade imperceptibly into each other; for 
example, it is difficult to point out the line of demarkation between 
Nos. 12 and 13. The latter is really only a variety of the former. 
I have, however, thought it best te preserve Gray’s distinctions. 
Structurally the sunflowers have a series of flowerlets grown on a 
disc which is generally convex, the outer ones only having petal- 
like segments which give the heads a star-like appearance. The 
flowerlets range in color from a deep orange tint to a sulphur yel- 
low. The soil of Nebraska is eminently adapted to the growth of 
sunflowers. Most of the alkalies nourish this plant, but chemical 
analysis shows a specially large per cent. of potash. 


Although the sunflower is often the butt of ridieule, and serves 
to point a witticism, I confess to a weakness for this plant. The 
old cultivated sunflower, H. Annus, in proper situations around a 
dwelling, is no contemptible ornament when its broad, generous 
dise once begins to hold its face to the sun and turn round after 
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him the entire day. And then who has not admired the exotic 
dwarf, H. multiflorus, of our gardens. 

In many parts of the world the sunflower is utilized. In Portu- 
gal meat and bread are made from their seeds. The seeds are 
remarkably rieh in oil which burns well in lamps and almost equals 
olive oil for domestic use, and for the manufacture of soap. Many 
species of birds almost live upon the seeds at some seasons, and for 
tattening poultry and eausing them to lay, there is nothing superior. 


In the localities where the grasshoppers have destroyed the crops, 
will not some one collect the seeds and report experience with it in 
feeding stock, etc. If any one has a wet alkali spot on his land, 
let him plant it in sunflowers. They will, in a few years, partially 
exhaust the alkali and drain the soil. No doubt now remains that 
sunflowers are an important auxiliary in overcoming the malaria 
of marshy districts—Pror. AtGHEY, in The Patron. 





THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 


1. Prepare for the commencement of your school, if possible, by 
securing a clean and attractive school room. Rather do disagree- 
able work with your own hands, or use money from your own 
purse, than receive your pupils in an untidy or unattractive room. 

2. Do not forget that first impressions are lasting. So trivial a 
thing as the careful arrangement of the hair, or the adjustment of 
a fresh ribbon or a dainty flower, may win young hearts and begin 
a friendship which will not soon end. 


3. In our ungraded schools, names and classification can best be 
obtained by calling out one class at a time and having a kind of 
informal recitation. Everyone will then do something, and the 
wearisome first day will seem less like the meeting of some mutual- 
admiration society. 


4. Instead of a multitude of small classes, one large one is pref- 
erable, even if a uniformity of books cannot be secured. Assign a 
topic for the lesson, and allow facts to be obtained from any reliable 
source. For instance, a class in geography might begin with their 
own State—its boundary and rivers, followed by its lakes, minerals 
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and animals; and that by its towns in order of size, and railroads, 
or its area, population, ete. 

5. Instead of spending an hour in laying down rules, wait till 
there is a necessity for a rule, when it can best be made known and 
will be much longer remembered. 

6. The teacher will find it a relief to the entire school, if he vary 
the tedium of examination and classification by reading some enter- 
taining and instructive sketch, or singing a few well-known tunes. 
He might also inspire confidence in himself by preparing an iter- 
esting object lesson for the little folks while the older ones are pre- 
paring a short lesson. In the same way he could interest the older 
ones, and make them feel that the day is not lost, by a short time 
spent in oral instruction on some such topics as color, ornamenta- 
tion of ourselves and surroundings; the different presidents of the 
United States, some of our common animals, the movement of the 
eartb and its moon, and consequent placing of the circles of the 
earth. In short, go to the school room the first cay armed with 
interesting stories, rousing songs, cheerful looks, and kind words, 
and other and more common weapons will not be needed.— Vich:- 
gan Teacher. 





TWENTY-THREE States now have county or district supervision. 
The State Sup’t of Indiana says: “Every successful State has been 
led by necessity to adopt it.” Maine says: “This system, it is 
’ believed, has added 25% to the value of school work.” ‘The com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association says: “The edu- 
cation of the children of the State is of vital importance. If a cor- 
poration had 11,396 workshops would not every one be looked after 
by a man who understood the business? What is true of work- 
shops ought to be true of schools. The community has a deep inter- 
est in the kind of work turned out by 10,000 teachers. Experience 
has proved that by a proper supervision, the standard for teachers 
can be raised. If the efficiency of our schools could be doubled it 
would be equivalent to adding $8,907,036 to our revenue.” 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





Asstracr Tzacnine. — Much is said in these days about 
object teaching, and though there has been undoubtedly some 
improvement in this direction, we fear there is more said than done. 
Many of those who preach the reform most loudly, practice it very 
meagerly. It is not in the giving of a few “object lessons,” 
though these are good in their place, that this reform consists, but 
in teaching objectively all subjects. Teaching children the alphi- 
bet before words, is abstract teaching of the dryest kind; and teach- 
ing a multitude of such words as s9, lo, 10, on, is, as, be, do, it, oh, 
&c., before the names of familiar objects-—such as bo, boy, hat, cap. 
cat, dog, &c.,—is but little if any better. The child should first be 
made familiar with the object itself; afterwards with the printed 
word that represents it. 

In arithmetic, teaching children to count by merely saying one, fee: 
three, &c., is putting their little minds to a cruel tension to mem- 
orize a list of abstract, meaningless words, in a prescribed order. 
By counting objecis is the only reasonable way of learning to count. 
Soin addition, subtraction, &c.,—objects should be used to work upon. 
If your school is not provided with a uumerical frame, a string 
with a few buttons on it will answer every purpose. So in com- 
pound numbers, have a foot rule and a yard stick; draw lines the 
length of an inch, foot, yard, rod, &c., on the blackboard or {floor ; 
borrow scales from some store and let the class weigh various arti- 
cles. In eube root, have a set of blocks, if you have to make them 
yourself with a dull jack-knife. Illustrate and apply everything 
you teach. 

In Geography, teaching definitions of island, cape, bay, &c., is dry, 
abstract work. But take your class on a walk toa river or lake, and 
point out the objects themselves and you will have fewer pupils who 
“don’t like Jografy.” If such a course is not practicable, throw 
a cup of water on the floor, and in’ the forms it takes, it will be 
easy for a class to discover all the different forms of land and 
water, 


In objective teaching, apparatus is frequently desirable, but not 
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necessary. A teacher of enterprise and energy (and no other has 
any right to be a teacher) will readily devise methods of illustration 
that will not require apparatus, or will construct such as is needed 
with only a trifling expenditure of time or money. If the will is 
not lacking, the way will easily be found. 


Loox Ovut!—Prof. Palmer, of the NeBraskA TEACHER, will 
need to look a Jeetle out. He says: “If the publishers of Worces- 
ter’s Spelling Book do not soon discover that Nebraska is a State, 
it ought to be taken out of the recommended list.” The Physical 
Geography is ditto.—Lowell Register. 

We propose to look—not only a “leetle” but “sehr viel”—ont: 
not for the interests of book agents and publishers, but for what we 
believe to be the best interests of the State in educational matters. 
If, however, the editor of the Register thinks he discovers in us any 
leaning toward a general change of text books, he is mistaken. Stabik 
ity, not uncertainty, is what we need in this respect. Our reference to 
Worcester’s Speller has ealled the attention of the publishers to the 
errors Which it contains, and we have already been assured that 
these errors shall be corrected at once. This is exactly the result 
we aimed at in writing the item. If the publishers of the books 
now in use will make the necessary changes and improvements to 
keep up with the times, that is sufficient. But we cannot afford 
to have our ehildren taught error, either by incorrect books or 
incompetent teachers. 


A RECENT number of the Hebron Journal contains the following 
item over the signature of the gentlemen who teaches the school in 
that place: 

The Nepraska TEACHER for September comes a little earlier in 
the month than usual. While we do not consider this number as 
good as some previous ones, the article “ Primary Reading” is worth 
the careful study of our teachers. If Bro. Palmer would have more 
articles practical in their application, we feel that greater good could 
be done. Editors of scheel Sournaie seem to forget that the larger 


portion of their readers want matter they can put to every-day use, 
and not abstract ideas. v 


Ah, yes! Tobe sure! But the tronble is that what one con- 
siders “practical” another does not. The very article that this 
gentleman speaks so highly of, others will condemn as mere theory, 
and praise in turn what he considers “abstract ideas.” Nice busi- 
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ness this, editing an educational journal! So many know so much 
better than the editor what ought to be put in, and it 1s so easy to 
please everybody at the same time! However, we are always thank- 
ful for suggestions, and try to profit by them when possible. 


DEpIcATION.—The new school house at Palmyra was dedicated 
on Friday evening, Oct, 2d, with a“Concert and Festival,” the 
programme of which discloses a miscellaneous array of exercises 
opening with prayer and closing with a dance. The middle was 
well filled in with singing, supper, sociable, &. We have no doubt 
that the programme was fully carried out, and that the net result 
was a merry good time. 

Previous to the dedication, a teachers’ institute was held in the 
place, commencing on Tuesday and continuing four days. The 
Superintendent was present and gave a lecture on Wednesday 
evening. 

$. W. Dodge of Beatrice, a wide awake normal student and an 
experienced teacher, has been engaged to conduct the school, and 
we hope the good people of Palmyra may reap the reward of their 
enterprise in school matters, by having a school that will be an 
honor to the place. 


THe NEBRASKA TEACHER, organ of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Terms, $1.50 
a year. C. B. Palmer, Beatrice, Editor and Publisher. We think 
the teachers and friends of education in Nebraska have good reason 
to be proud of their home organ. It is well conducted, and should 
be in the hands of every Nebraska teacher and school officer. 


We make our best bow for the above very complimentary notice, 
mildly suggesting that if agreeable, we would like to be placed on 
the exchange list of our northern namesake, the copy before us be- 
ing the only one we have ever received, although we have been 
sending our TEACHER for a year or more. 


Pror. W. H. Smitn, the new Professor of Natural Sciences in 
the Omaha High School, sends us his subscription with a very 
complimentary letter. Thanks. 


THE publishers of both Webster's and Worcester’s Dictionaries, 
present new advertisements this month. Read them. 





TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
and School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educativnai 
intelligence from the various localities in the State. 





QUERY BOX. 


Ans. to 55. The fish will displace its bulk of water. If the spe- 
cific gravity of the fish is greater than the specific gravity of the 
water, the weight will be greater. If less, the weight will be less. 

Ans. to 39 and 42. I think there should be three grades of certifi- 
eates, namely: first grade. second grade, and professional grade. 
The second grade should be the lowest, and should be as hard to 
get as it now is. The first grade should not be as diflicult as now; 
it should be for good and experienced teachers in common schools. 
The professional grade should require high qualifications, and 
should be for principals, &c., of graded schools. The juice paid 
teachers has something io do with the number of teachers. 


In my answer to Ques. 53, $150 should read $1.50. In answer 
to Ques. 55, “weight” should read du/z. 

According to my first parsing of “three times three are nine,” 1 
would parse units understood in the subjective case. I consider 
the sentence elliptical. Fill out the senience and it will re.d, 
“Three times as many as three units are, are nine units.” This world 
be beth bungling and obscure. I prefer to call “three times. three’ 
a noun in the plural number. I see no necessity for changing the 
verb. 

[If “three times three” wre nine, and “three times three” ave the 
Subject of the sentence, and “three times three” ave a noun in the 
plural, then allow us to remark that “ three times three” ave a very 
peculiar expression !—Ep.} 


According to Guyot, Atlanta is the capital of Georgia, and New 
Orleans the capital of Louisiana. According to the papers, Hart- 
ford is the capital of Connecticut. 

Answers.—63. The amount of $165 for one year at 54¢=$173.25. 
The amount of $165 for 16 years $297. $173.25 is the first, and 
$297 the last term of an arithmetical progression; 16 the number 
of terms. The sum of the series is $3762. $6,400—3762—$2638= 
the vain. 
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64. The sentence is complex, very complex. I transpose it. It 
reads: “Young gentlemen, the note was yet (at this time), truly, 
very untimeable, though there was no greater matter in the ditty.” 
“The note was, yet, truly, very untimeable” is the principal sen- 
tevce; the other clause the auxiliary. “Note” the subject; “was 
untimeable,” the predicate. “Matter” is the real subject of the 
auxiliary sentence, there being an expletive. “Was” is the predi- 
cate. “Truly” is an adverb, limiting “was untimeable.” “Gen- 
tlemen ” is a noun, independent case. “Yet” is and adverb, limit- 
ing “was untimeable.” “Untimeable,” an adjective limiting “note.” 

Question? Are not grammatical querics as ded as mathematical 
puzzles? Would it not be well to let the State Superintendent, 
the Chancellor of the University, or the Principai of the Normal, 
er all of them, decide the Query Box disputes every two months? 

B. Rorrnson, Pekin, Il. 

| Mathematical curiosities and grammatical monstrosities are 
equally out of place in the Query Box; but practical questions, 
either in mathematics or language, are always acceptable.—Eb. } 


NEBRASKA City, Sept. 2, 1874. 
Ed. Teacher :—Enclosed I send you my solution of proposition 
No. 61, of the August number of the TEacHER, to wit: A digs 
his 50 feet at 87} cents per toot. Now 50x.87!=—843.75, and 
$50—¥#43.75 = 96-25 yet fer A to work ont on B’s part: $6.25+-81.124 
=55 feet for A to dig on B’s part; 50+53=55% feet for A to dig 
to get his $50. From B’s 50 feet take away 55 fect and it leaves 
for B to dig 444 fect, and 444 x $1.121=$50, B’s share of the money. 
Now A digs 50 feet at S87} aud 55 feet at $1.12! per foot, which 
gives him his $30, and B digs 44§ feet at $1.12} per foot, which 
gives him his $50, and 55$+-444=100 feet and %50+$50=5100. 
Mr. Editor, this is an old question—one that was going the rounds 
in the far East 30 years ago. It then read each one should have 
$50, one having 87 cents and the other $1.12} per foot on each 
part of the 100 feet. 
If any one can give a better solution<than the above I shail be 
happy too see it and thank the giver for it. A. 8. ARNOLD. 


Answer's.—54. For every 8 he would plow 1 acre and save 13 
acres for pasture, which would be 23 acres for every 8 sheep; so 
he would have 8 times as many sheep as 2? is contained in 325, 
and 3254-23 x 8=1.000. 

55. Yes, unless the puil is too full to hold the fish without caus- 
ing some of the water to run out. 

56. Because his back is the heavier part. 

57. By taking a stick and stirring the water thoroughly it might 
rise to the top. 
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58. The heated air and steam finding vent through the small 
openings around the lid. 

59. The enclosed air and water becoming hot, it expands and 
forces its way out, causing an explosion. 

60. [Solution too long for publication, besides containing a dia- 
gram that we cannot — in type —Eb.] 

Ans. to Ques. 14. r examining the several solutions given 
I find Mr. Prescott’s correct, and will give solution to Mr. Hill’s 
new example by same plan. Let 52z=wine in first cask, and 52y 
the wine in second cask: then (x+y=1) gallon of wine, and 
42+%y=48, gallons of wine. Multiply equation (') by 4 and 
subtracting, we have y=7, and ‘2=}3, and 527=S%4—=48 gal- 
lons of wine for first cask; and 52y=$%—4 gallons of wine for 
second cask. We will give another solution to the same. Let 52z 
equal the wine in first cask, and 52y the wine in the second cask. 
Then will 2+y=1, and 47+ 7y : Too a 75:8. 322+56y= 
55—20az—35y ; 522+ 91y=55, and z=1%. The value of « being 
the same as in first solution, the final result will be the same. 

W. H. H. Cornett, Salem. 


Ans. to No. 50. 80 rods constitute the diagonal of a tract of land 
twice as large as the fatherowns. 80? =6,400. 6,400+-2=3,200= 
twice the area of the father’s tract. 3,200+2=—1,600. 1,600+~160 
=10, the number of acres in the father’s tract. Then from the 
conditions, the son’s southwest and northwest lines are each one 
half the length of the father’s northeast line, or 40 rods. 40?= 
1,600=area in rods of twice the son’s tract. 1,600+2=800. 800 
+160=5 acres. STUDENT, Table Rock School. 


Questions.— Parse the italicised words in the following sentences 

(67) They love one another. 

(68) This hat is worth a dollar. 

(69) To reign is worth ambition. * 

(70) Analyze, “The deeper the well, the cooler the water.” 
PEDAGOGUE. 





BayarD TayYLor writing from Iceland, reports the following 
dialogue with the natives: “Do you know who first discovered 
America?” “Yes, yes!” they all cried in a body; it was Leif, the 
son of Erik the Red.” “When was it?” “About the year 1000. 
And there was Thornfinn Karlsenne, who went afterward,‘and 
Thorwald. They called the country Vinland.” “We know it,” 
said he, I am a Vinlander.” 


MAINE appropriates $4,000 annually for institute work. 
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NORMAL NOTES. / 


The fall term opened September 2d with a larger number of 
new students entering than any previous term, showing that the 
work of the school is appreciated by those in need of it. The newly 
elected members of the faculty were present, and entered upon their 
duties at the commencement of the term. Owing to the absence 
of the Principal, it was necessary to increase the teaching force for 
this term, and Mr, Smith, a student of the University of Minnesota. 
was secured as assistant in the Natural Science department. 


The first few days were occupied in organizing classes and in 
examining and classifying new students, giving place soon to the 
regular work. Indeed, the regular classes of last term opened the 
first day with their usual recitations. One session per day is held, 
beginning at 8:45 a.M. with prayers,—the Normal Department 
meeting in the chapel and the Preps. in their assembly room—and 
lasting till 1 p.m. This time is divided into tive periods of 45 min- 
utes each, and is occupied by recitations. From 1 till 3 p.m. is 
a period of recreation, during which time thorough and systematic 
instruction is given in gymnastics. Between the hours of 3 and 
5 the time is occupied in study; then two hours of relaxation, fol- 
lowed by three hours of study, and the day’s work is ended. 


The students of each department are arranged in three classes 
for rhetorical work. On Wednesday afternoon of each week, one 
division of the preparatory students have public exercise of this 
kind in the chapel, followed each Friday afternoon by similar exer- 
cise by a class from the Normal Department. Thus every student 
is given exercise in public reading and speaking under the eye and 
control of an instructor. In addition to this, each department has 
4 literary society, meeting weekly. 


Prayer meetings are held every Tuesday evening in the lecture 
room, and on Sabbath morning Bible classes are met and instructed 
in the chapel. Afternoon services are held by the Principal, assisted 
sometimes by ministers from abroad. 


The health of the students has been quite good, there being very 
little sickness and that generally of a transient nature. Especial 
pains is taken by the faculty that the pupils may «:~-verly care for 
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their health. To this end a short series of hygenic lectures has 
been given, in the form of familiar talks, by Prof. Wilson. 

A Shakspearean class meets weekly to read and discuss the works of 
Shakspeare. They have been engaged thus far in reading Hamlet. 

Last but not least is the Ball Club of the school, which so far is 
the champion club of the State, as they claim, having never yet 
heen defeated. This and croquet, with occasional walks after pav- 
pews, which, by the way, are very pleasant (the walks I mean), 
make up the list of our recreations. ° 





UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The University of the State opens this year with an exceptionally 
good attendance in view of the agricultural disaster of the year. 
Up to the present time 97 students have been enrolled, and before 
the end of the term the number will probably exceed 100. 

The agricultural farm is proving attractive to quite a number of 
students, who are enabled by their labor to pay their way. 

Apparatus for a gymnasium recently came into the possession of 
the University, and with a a good room set apart for physical train- 
ing, the students are engaging with marked interest in the latest 
novelty. Prof. Bailey will-have charge of this department of phys- 
ical culture. 

Prof. Thompson has recently obtained for the use of his depart- 
ment an excellent prepared skeleton of a horse. It is well worth a 
visit to his rooms to see this perfect frame work of the Zywus cabal- 
lus. The skeleton was prepared by Prof. Ward of Rochester, N. Y. 

Additions are made with considerable regularity to the cabinet 
and museum, of which some notice will be given at another time. 





THE Pennsylvania School Journal prints a piece of music each 
issue, and at the end of the year publishes a “Music Page Supple- 
ment” containing all the pieces, for gratuitous distribution. The 
Journal is one of the solid educationals, and every number is 
heavily laden with the best thoughts of some of America’s best 
educators. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 

THE Nebraska press includes 120 pericdicals. 

THE new school building at Seward is nearly completed. 

JoHN BaGLey has been employed as teacher at Sutton. 

J.T. Price, County Superintendent of Hamilton County, held. 
an Institute at Aurora last week. 

W. H. Bareer, the ad-interim appointee, has been elect’ 1 County 
Superintendent of Thayer County. 

York County had an Institute the third week in October, con- 
ducted by Prof. Parkinson, the Superintendent. 


KEARNEY JUNCTION offers $55,000 in land and money for the 
location of the proposed Methodist College at that place. 


FIVE or six good male teachers can obtain employment by apply- 
ing at once to the County Superintendent of Gage County, J. R. 
Little, Beatrice. 

THERE are 650 Sunday Schools in Nebraska, with an average 
attendance of 25,000 scholars. These schools are supported at a 
cost of $15,000 annually. 


RELIEF.—A society for the relicf of sufferers by drouth and 
locusts has been formed, consisting of a large number of the lead. 
ing citizens of the State. Not only private citizens, but the State 
officers, Patrons of Husbandry, army officers, and railroad officials, 
lave joined in the movement, making a very strong organization 
which should certainly command the entire confidence of the public 
The Governor is President, Gen. Ord, Vice President, and Ex-Gov- 
ernor Saunders, Treasurer. All contributions should be sent to 
Gov. Saunders at Omaha. 


THE public school opened out last week under very favorable 
cireumstances, the wet weather to the contrary, notwithstanding 
The room which heretofore has been vacant is being furnished, and 
a thorough classification will be made. There are, at present, about 
150 scholars, and the number is increasing every day. Under the 
supervision of Prof. Vandeman and his able assistants, everything 
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works to perfection, The music department is presided over by 
Mrs. Vandeman, who is an accomplished teacher.— Ashland Repud- 
lican. 


Saline County.—A County Institute will be held at Wilber, com- 
mencing November 17th. 


Antelope County.—State Sup’t McKenzie held an Institute at 
Oakdale the second week in August. The Superintendents of An- 
telope, Boone, and Madison Counties, and about 35 teachers were 
present. We believe this is the first institute held in that county 
and juaging by the reports, it was an unusually interesting and 
profitable occasion to all who were present. 


We regret to announce that Rev. J. E. Lowes has tendered his 
resignation as Superintendent of Public Instruction for Antelope 
County. The reason Mr. Lowes found it necessary to take this 
step was because the office of County Superintendent interferes 
with his ministerial duties. Mr. Lowes has made a faithful and 
eflicient officer, and we believe he has discharged the duties of his 
office in a manner that has given satisfaction to the entire county, 
and all will regret that he felt obliged to resign. Mr. Lowes sug- 
gested Robt. Wilson, Esq., as his successor. We believe that no 
man in the county is better fitted for the office than Mr. Wilson, 
and we hope to see him appointed.— Oakdale (Antelope Co.) Journal 


Palmyra.—DEDIcATION OF THE New Scnoot Hovse.—District 
No. 6, Otoe County, including the thriving village of Palmyra, has 
just completed an excellent school house costing about $3,000. It 
contains two fine school rooms with a cloak room below, and a 
large hall with two smaller rooms opening into it above. Sup’t 
Raymond held a teachers’ institute in it during the week ending 
Oct. 3d, and on Friday evening the Dedicatory exercises were held. 
The following was the programme: 

—s Prayer by Rev. J. M. Taggart. 

Glee, “Welcome Again with Singing.” 
re ae of the Building Committee, by the Chairman, Rev. J. M. 

aggar 

- “ Watchman’s Cry.” 

Report by the Treasurer, Dr. White. 

Song, “Never Borrow Trouble.” 

Address: Prof. 8. R. Thompson. 
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Song, “ Beautiful Friend,” 

Supper (in lower a 

Music, “ Fading, Still Fading.” 

The attendance was large, the net receipts for tickets being over 
$70 which is to be applied to pay for seats in the hall. The supper 
prepared by the ladies of the district was magnificent, and all went 
off in the most satisfactory manner. 


Thus another Nebraska town wheels into line with a first class 
echool house. T. 

Fillmore County.— The following extract from one of Sup’t 
Dempster’s “School Reports,” published in the Bulletin, has the 


true ring. Mr. em er is one of the most efficient Superintend- 
ents in the State, and at present enjoys the honor of being Presi- 


dent of the State Teachers’ Association: 


On account of the money panic and depreciation of Nebraska 
securities, there has not been as many frame school houses built- 
this season as last; but you will see by the list there is quite an 
increase of schools over last year, and nearly twice the number of 


pupils in attendance. As our county is growing older and our 
schools f 


etting better organized, our teachers are becoming better 
qualified and prepared for their work; and in justice to them I will 
say that the standard of our schools has been much above the pre- 
vious year, and very few are noted as partial, none as total failures. 

I have been a little more rigid in examination this season—some 
may think too much so; but I find this to be one important step 
in the elevation of our schools. The school is what the teacher 
makes it, and if the first principles of teaching are not understood 
by the teacher, how can you expect the school to advance ? 

Some may say, “Our school is small and scholars young, and 
any one can teach them, let us get a cheap teacher ;” that being the 
most coy part of the contract, and the question is scarcely ever 
asked, “What is the grade of your certificate?” but, “How cheap 
will you teach?” This is an error that I wish school boards would 
carrect. 

When you hire a teacher, look at his certificate and inquire how 
much experience he has had in the work, &c. Any one can keep 
achool, but few are qualified to teach successfully. The fact that 
most of the scholars are young and just commencing, makes greater 
the necessity of employing the best of teachers, for it is of vital 
importance for the young to receive proper training in the beginning, 
Remember the old adage, “As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” 


Platte County—District No. 1, of Columbus, has employed 
another assistant teacher, Miss Mary E. Wilson, and now has three 
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teachers. The school board, with C. A. Speice, the County Super- 
intendent, as Director, are using all available meaus to improve the 
school and make it one of the best in the State. 

Most of the schools in the county have already commenccd 
Mrs. Celestie Fifield resumed her school in District No. 13, in 
Columbus, on the 5th under very favorable auspices. The pupils 
went to the school house with happy hearts and pleasant faces, feci- 
ing glad, as all pupils should, to meet their teacher and commence 
anew their studies. Mrs. F. is a teacher who possesses peculiar 
power in winning the love of her pupils. 

District No.3 is about three miles from Columbus. This dis- 
trict was quite unfortunate last winter in having a new school 
house burned. They immediately rebuilt and this somewhat em- 
barrassed them. Geo. W. Stevens has been employed as teache:: 
Mr. Stevens is a teacher of 30 years experience, and is one of the 
first, if not the first, teacher that ever taught in the county. He 
has sound, practical ideas about teaching, and is up with the times: 

The re-nomination of Sup’t McKenzie meets the approbation of 
nearly all, if not all, the teachers in the county —W. H. Prescot: 


The following statistics are from the report of Co. Sup’t C. .. 
Speice: No. districts, 36; No. children, 1,363; No. attending school, 
792; per cent. of childrea not aiiending, 42; average No. days 
school in all districts, 112; highest wages of teachers, $70; lowest, 
$10; value of school property, $22.370.40; average cost of tuition 
of each child attending school, $19.45; compensation of Co. Su» . 
$4; time employed during past year, 123} days. 


ABROAD. 


A NEw law in reference to truant children is about to go into 
effect in New York city. It is designed to clear the streets of young 
vagrants, who, growing up without care, furnish many recruits to 
the criminal classes. The law gives the Board of Education author- 
ity over all children between the ages of 8 and 14 years who are 
found wandering about the streets and public places during school 
hours, havivg no lawful occupation or business, and growing up in 
ignorance. ‘hese children the board may order to be taught in 
the schools like ordinary pupils, or they may be instructed in use- 
ful trades. or they on te put in confinement and educated there. 
The agency of the po.ice force is availed of for the enforcement of 
this new law.— Zz. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD’ HISTORY. By Witzram Swinton. Chicago: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


This book is the most successful attempt toward giving a general view 
of human progress that we have ever seen. Briefly (the book contains but 
488 pages of large type text, illustrations, and maps) but explicitly, Mr. 
Swinton has given answers to the following questions concerning the 
nations of earth: Who were they? What has each nation contributed to 
the common stock of civilization? In what forms—religion, war, litera- 
ture, art, &c.,—did the mind of the race express itself? What was the 
actual life of the people? &c. The historical matter, the method of pre- 
sentation, the maps and illvstrations altogether make it a matchless man- 
uo) of history. 

JRENE: OR BEACH-BROKEN BILLOWS. By Mrs. B. F. Barr. New York: 

Authors’ Publishing Compi.ay. 

This is a story, one of the publishers’ “International Prize Series,” of 
considerable merit. It is choc! -full of incidents, allowing no flagging of 
jmtorest. It is written to show how the life happiness amd virtue of home 
my be crippled or crushed out by the indifference and sternness of a father 
snd the heartlessness of a stepmother. The tone of the story in the main 
is healthful; its pictares truthful. 


Furbriger’s Primary Drawing Table's have a noyel feature in that the 36 
|. sons contained in one book or tablet are securely fastened at the ed¢-s, 
so that the pupil cannot see any succeeding lesson until the one he is eu- 
gaged upon is finished and the leaf remoyed. In this way the charm of 
novelty is preserved and the interest kept up much better than would be the 
cise where the pupil had constant access to the designs far in advance of 
his work. The tablets arealsomuch more convenient both for pupils to use 
vad teachers to examine, than books would be, The cost is trifling (only 15 
cents) and the lessons are easy. With the many inventions and applianes 
which we now have for making drawing easy for both teacher and Jearner, 
there is no good reason why this important branch should not be taught 
in every district school. (Strowbridge and Co., Cincinnati.) 


The Zncid in Mod-rn Amvvicon is a “free and independent” trans!1:ion 
by the balf-witty (the other half classical) editor of the Winsted (Ct.) Fe,- 
e/d. According to the title-page it is intended especially for students of 
Virgil “into whose hands it may be put without the least dancer of its 
being used as a pony!” The author begins with a sober attempt at a Ji:- 
eial translation and close imitation of the verse of the original. After pro- 

ucing seven lines in ‘hat style, be comes to the couclusion that “the Eng- 
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lish language is ill-adapted to the uses of the hexameter blank verse,” and 
thereupon strikes ont in rollicking “United States,” and goes rattling 
on through two,books in thejollieet styleimaginable. “Students of Virgil” 
and others who enjoy a good thing in this line, can obtain copies of this 
caricature by addressing the “Herald,” Winsted, Conn. It costs only 25 cents, 
and a good laugh is worth that. 


Patterson’s Common School Speller meets our cordial approval. It contains 
what pupils need to learn, and omits the rubbish with which so many 
spellers areencumbered, The selection of words isexcellent, The arrange- 
ment is such as to aid the memory in retaining the spelling of words. 
It ha8 large type exercises for teaching printing, and dictation exercises 
and lists of familiar words in script. It teaches pronunciation and deiini- 
tions by an intelligent and practical method, and has useful lists of abbre- 
viations, Latin phrases, forms of business papers, &c. It is accompanied 
by an exercise book. (Sheldon & Co., New York.) 


Prang’s Natural History Chromos are among the most beautiful and val- 
uable “ helps to education that we have ever seen. They consist of a port- 
folio of 16 large pictures each representing a typical animal or plant of a 
certain family. With each of these large chromos is a set of 12 smaller 
ones representing the prominent species of that family. They are all 
exceedingly beautiful, and if properly used, either in school or at home, 
cannot fail to awaken a lively interest in the study of nature, among 
children. Catalogues can be obtained by enclosing stamp to L. Prank 
& Co., Boston. 

Patterson’s Geographical Drawing Book contains two pages of instructions 
and 20 pages of blank drawing paper. A combined drawing scale and 
ruler is furnished with each book. Instead of learning a prescribed trian- 
gulation for each map, the pupil is taught to make his own guide lines, and 
in doing so learns, by means of the scale, the actual dimensions of the 
state or country he is drawing in miles, which is a point of no small im- 
portance. Price of the book and scale, 20 cents. (Woolworth, Ainsworth 
& Co,, New York.) 

Bartholomew’s New System of Drawing consists of nine numbers—the first 
seven free-hand, the last two industrial. They are excellent in design and 
execution. The paper is of the very best quality and the price is but 20 
cents a number. Bartholomew’s is the recommended system for Nebraska- 
(Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 

THE new edition of Anderson’s Grammar School U. S. History is a decided 
improvement upon a good book. The text has been rewritten, with such 
additions and corrections as time makes necessary, and is beautifully and 
profusely illustrated with maps, portraits, and historic scenes. The print- 
ing and binding are first class. (Clark & Maynard, New York.) 
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Wolfard’s New Practical Speller is quite a large book for a speller. It 
attempts to teach not only spelling, definition, and pronunciation of 
words, but to some extent the derivation and parsing also. The words to 
be spelled are all given in sentences. This is a good way to teach the 
meaning and use of words, but whether in following this method exclo- 
sively the author has not given us an overdose of a good thing, may be a 
question. (Geo. E. Stevens & Co,, Cincinnati.) 


Payson, Dunten & Seribner’s Primary Short Course of Penmanship consists 
of only four small books, but covering the whole ground of the larger series, 
except the analysis of letters. The first two are tracing books—an excel- 
lent feature. The letters are printed in light blue, and the pupil traces the 
lines with ink, thus training the hand in making correct forms from the 
first. The books costjbut 10 cents each, and for the lower grades at least, 
will be better than the larger course. (Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Anderson’s History of England. 

Tne American Educational Annual. (Schermerhorn & Co,, New York.) 

Olney’s Introduction to Algebra. (Sheldon Co.) 

Gill’s Evolution and Progress. (Authors’ Publishing Co.) 

Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar. (Hadley Bros., Chicago.) 

Munroe’s First Reader. (Cowperthwait & Co.) 

Leslie & Ogden’s Silver Carols. (W. W. Whitney, Toledo.) 

Science Primers: IV. Physiology. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Backus’ Shaw’s New History of English and American Literature. 
(Sheldon & Co. ) : 

Bigsby’s Elements of the English Language. (Ginn Bros., Boston.) 

Bayard Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Quackenbos’ Higher Arithmetic. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

MAGAZINES.—International Review, Popular Science Monthly, Scribner's, 
Atlanlic, Harper's, Aldine, St. Nicholas, Peter’s Musical Monthly, Herald of 
Heulth. 





PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT, 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies; Youman’s 
Botany; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry; Nicholson’s Zoology 
and Geology ; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U.S. History and Eng, 
lish Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

octtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, DesMoines, Iowa. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO Oct. 31.—Pro?. W. C. Fagly, Fremont, $4.50, 
W. H. Sengel, for Mrs. Bowles and Mrs. Roe, Overton, $3. Miss Plllie 
Glover, Millard, $1.50. W. P. Smith, Greenfield, Ind., $2.25. E. Messen- 

er, Florence, $1.50. J. W. Kidder, Norfolk, $1.50. W. V. Miller, Bell 

reek, $1.50. D. J. Wood, Tecumseh, $1.50. Mrs. S. H. Cummins, Table 
Rock, $2.25. 





GET THE Beast, 


Wetster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
8,000 Lugravings; 1,840 Pages Quarto. Price, $12. 
W ebsier now is glorious.—Pres, Raymond, Vessar Col. 
E very scholar knows its value.— W, H. Prescott. 
Best defining Dictionary.— Horace Mann. 
Standard in this office —H. A. Clanp, Government Printer. 
Tv he etymology without*a rival,—John G. Saxe. 
xcels in defining scien‘ ific terms.—Pres. Hiichcock. 

Remarkable compendiom of knowledge.—Pres. Clark. 

“TH® BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT.—Loadon Quaricrly £ 


yew, Oct, 1873. 
20 TO 1. 


Thesales of Webster's Dictionaries throuchout the country in 1873 were 29 times 
as large as the sales of any other Dictionaries, Iu proof of this we will send to - 
pevson, on upplication, the staiements of more than 100 booksellers, from evely 

section of the country. 
G. & C. MEBRIAM, Springfield, Mass., Publ’rs Webster's Unabi'’e: 





Webster’ s Primary Schoo! Dictionary. a Engravings. 
27 


Common School 
High School v7 207 * 
0 46 Academic 53 344 a 
o Counting House ** with numerous illustrations 
and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 
Published by [VISON, BLAKEMAN, h SACL, & 00., aoe York. [nov2t 


BEATRICE COTHING EMPORIUM | 


J. BUCHANAN & SON, Proprs. 


Special Rates to Teachers & Clerey 


A Complete stock of Men, Youths and Boys’ Clothing, Hats and Caps, 
Boots and Shoes, Gentlemen’s Furnishing, Good Trunks, Valises, &c. 


SCIIooLt THACHER! 


OU can double your salar 'y by selling ** The Centennial Gazeteer of the 
United States,’ cvenings, Saiurdavs, and during vacation, The book 
‘contains information of great value to yourself, your pupils, and their parents 
For ivrcher particulars, address 
novut] ZIEGLER & McCURDY, Chicago, III. 


How to Learn It. Sendstamp for 
PH R E N O LOGY circular to SAMUEL BR. WELLS 
* 389 Broadway, N. ¥. 














